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- “TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION ; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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y Bank. berton, of Philadelphia. | friends who retain the remembrance of him in 
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f weasion similar to-the present, may here be|nished with copies of this memorial; but as 
he fily revived : written transcripts are too commonly incorrect, 
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ae forgotten by their surviv¥ors. Philadelphia, First month, 1798. | 
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le, have manifested an uniform dedication of 
att for promoting the temporal and eternal 
CO lappiness of mankind, and were instrumental, 
46 Dil the divine anointing, to spread the glad 
e. Gaspst of the gospel in the earth; who, on the 
in, W. 8 proach of the solemn period of life, have been TESTIMONY. 
16m # Wrifully favored with a sustaining foretaste of| Seeing it is recorded in Holy Writ, and con- 
end Otte the full fruition of that unmixed consolation and | firmed by experience, that * the memory of the 
men’s 0m MY Unspeakable which our Lord promised, for | just is blessed,” and our beloved friend John 
¢ encouragement of his faithful servants, | Pemberton, having, on a religious visit to the 
p wade” should be their reward. Friends and friendly people in this nation, my 
a7 On these motives it appears, that the Monthly | finished his course and laid down his head in 
Sie, a Nting of Pyrmont, the members whereof, al-| peace amongst us, the consideration of his 
Philads though few in number, newly brought into a| religious service, and the lively sense thereof, 
: lie profession of the truth with us, and ac-| remaining fresh and as a good savor on our 


written in the German, and translated by one 
of the Friends at Pyrmont, best acquainted with 
the English language, imperfections in respect iY a 
to dialect are very excusable. & 
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minds, has engaged us to transmit a short testi-, 
mony concerning this our beloved friend, to 
posterity. 

It is not in our view to extol the instrument, 
or praise the dead, but seeing the apostle ex- 
horts, saying, ‘‘ Remember them which have the 
rule over you, who have spoken unto you the 
word of God: whose faith follow, considering 
the end of their conversation ;’* and having 
been witnesses of the exemplary life of this 
pious man, as well as of his glorious exit from 
the stage of activity, we believe that some ac- 
count thereof may tend to the praise of his 
heavenly Master, whom he faithfully served, and 
whose kingdom and honor he labored to promote ; 
as likewise prove instructive and encouraging to 
ourselves and others. 

It appears, from accounts which we have re- 
ceived, that our dear friend had for several years 
felt a religious concern to attend his mind, in 

pel love, to revisit his friends and friendly 

Je in Europe, and having the concurrence of 
is friends and brethren at home, he accord- 
ingly embarked in a ship bound to Amsterdam, 
accompanied by Alexander Wilson, a member of 
the Society of Friends in Philadelphia, and 
landed, after a short and uninterrupted passage, 
at the said place, where he sojourned some time, 
and having labored under heavy exercises to 
discharge his duty there, and left for the in- 
habitants of that great city an epistle of tender 
caution and advice, he directed his course by 
way of Lingen, Oznaburg, Herfood, Bielefeld, 
&c., to Pyrmont, feeling an inward draught in 
his mind to these parts of Germany. In most 
of the places, where he passed through, he had 
public meetings, in order to discharge his mind, 
directing the people to Christ, “the way, truth, 
and life,” and we have been informed by good 
accounts from those. places, that his service has 
been generally well received, and much esteem 
and affection shown to him by the people. 

He was often led, in a manner unusual in 
these parts, to go into houses to him unknown— 
gather the family about him, and after an awful 
pause, to distribute wholesome doctrine, counsel, 
and advice,among them. This manner, as it 
were, like in the apostles’ days, to break the 
bread from house to house, seemed sometimes at 
first to surprise the people ; but when, after a 
short while, their minds were overshadowed by 
that invisible power which accompanied his 
words, and the witness of truth in them was 
reached, tears were often seen to flow, and at 
parting the unknown were observed to take their 
leave of him, as well acquainted, in a tender and 
affecting manner. 

In a large meeting which was, at his request, 
held at Bielefeld, where many well-inclined 
people of divers ranks being assembled, and 
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* Heb. xiii. 7. 
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some Friends of Pyrmont, he was enabled, ina 
wonderful manner, to speak so clearly to the 
different states of the people, in the demonstra. 
tion of the Spirit and of power, that it evidently 
appeared they were not human inventions or his 
own conceits, which he brought forth, but that 
he followed the immediate revelation of the 
eternal Spirit, “ which searches all things, yea, 
the deep things of God,” and it appeared, too, 
that some received him as a true messenger of 
God, and his testimony with gladness. 

Some time before he visited this place, he 
walked several miles into the country, to see 
some religious people; ou his return he was 
caught in a shower of rain, and his tender con 
stitution being much weakened by age and 
travelling, it brought a severe cold on him, from 
which he never fully recovered, and his illnes 
increasing upon bim when at Bielefeld, it rm 
duced him so much, that he was obliged to keep 
his bed and chamber for some time. His con 
duct under these trials was with much patience 
and resignation to the Divine Will, and it may not 
be improper here to insert a note which he madein 
his journal during his stay at this place, dated the 
6th of the Ninth month, 1794. “ The chill and 
fever,” says he, “returned, and I was very unwell 
all the afternoon, and it continued till midnight 
with a great thirst, yet through the adorable 
mercy of a gracious God, I felt more of the in- 
comes of his love and life-giving presence, than 
1 have experienced a long time, that I was en 
abled to make melody in my heart and recount 
his fatherly care and tender dealings with me, 
from the days of my infancy, and prayer and 
praises were living in my heart, and I bad to 
bless his holy name; and this comfortable visita- 
tion of his love and mercy eontinued some 
hours, that I was: ready to conclude, I wight be 
soon released from the trials and afflictions of 
this life.” 

His arrival at Pyrmont was on the 12th of the 
Ninth month, accompanied by our above met 
tioned friend, Alexander Wilson. Both of our 
beloved friends produced certificates from their 
respective meetings at Philadelphia, wherein 
their friends and Lrethren certified the ful! unity 
which they had with their religious concern, 
pressing their concurrence and approbation 
therewith, &c., and the stay of our much be 
loved friend, John Pemberton, amongst us, has 
lasted about four months, during which time he 
was mostly very poorly in health, but neverthe- 
less almost daily occupied in the service 0 
truth ; for as his bodily strength permitted hio, 
he not only attended punctually our public and 
Monthly Meetings, and visited Friends in thelr 
families, but had also many private oppor 
tunities, and several public meetings, with 
town’s people, which were very numerous, 
wherein he was enabled to preach the free 
gospel of Christ with divine authority ; so thatndt 
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only sometimes the whole assembly seemed to be 
clothed with an awful reverence, but also the 
hearts of many were moved, and the witness of 
God in them reached by his living testimony. 
At such opportunities he seemed, to the ad- 
miration of those that knew his weak constitu- 
tion, not to feel his bodily weakness at all, usu- 
ally lifting up his voice as a strong youth, to 
testify of the great love of God towards mankind. 
His words were not tending to draw people from 
one form of worship to. another, but to ac- 
quaint them with the substance of true religion, 
that they might not rely upon human inven- 
tions, or opinions of men, but build upon Christ, 
the Rock of Ages, and hope of glory in them- 
selves. It was his principal concern to turn 
people from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan to God; endeavoring to show 
that God has given a measure of his Spirit and 
light, or grace, to all men, as a talent which he 
has placed in their hearts, being the “ manifesta- 
tin of the Spirit, given to every man to profit 
vithal,” otherwise named by the apostle, “ the 
grace of God, that bringeth salvation, which has 
appeared to all men, teaching us, that, denying 


“ungodliness aud worldly lusts, we should live 


wherly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world,” and ‘that no outward observances will 
render people acceptable in the sight of their 
Creator; but that men must diligently attend to 
the teachings and reproofs of this light and 
grace in themselves, carefully avoiding the evil 
vhich it reproves them for in the secret of their 
hearts, and faithfully following the good which 
itleads them to, and gives them also strength to 
prform, if they will be Christians, indeed, who 
lve God their Creator above all, and their 
teighbors as themselves. 

We believe it may truly be said of him, that 


heapproved himself a faithful householder, well | 


instructed in the kingdom, brivging forth out 
ifhis treasure things new and old, as the states 
ifhis hearers required, and well knowing how 
todivide the word. 
His ministry was in plainness of speech and 
attended with divine authority, for his words, 
vhether they contained exhortation, comfort, or 
teproof, reached the inward states of those whom 
iteoncerned, and he has often spoke, both in 
wir meetings, and at other opportunities, so 
aactly to the states of individuals, that there 
msno doubt left, but he was led by the uner- 
tng spirit of truth, and more especially in his 
mtticular service among us, as fellow professors 
if the same principle of that unchangeable 
nth, for the promotion of which he spent his 
lie, where he behaved like a tender father in 
tis exhortations, encouraging the weak but 
ineere hearted, and carefully nursing the young 
tader plants. But he also knew how to use 
erly freedom, where severe reproofs and 
es were necessary, and his words were 






























































often felt, as the pruning-knife of a skilful gar- 
dener, who knows how to cut away the wild 
sprouts, without’ hurting the fruit-bearing 
branches; for he was always careful to mix 
much charity and meekness with the necessary 

severity, and like the compassionate Samaritan, 
not only to pour wine, but also oil into the 

wounds of the bruised. His exhortations were 

particularly against an easy, lukewarm, incon- 
siderate mind; that Friends might not sit down 
at ease in a false rest, trusting to old experience 
or former openings, or contenting themselves 

with a mere outward and lifeless form of even 

good and excellent things, and remaining 

estranged from the power of godliness, which 

manifests itself in the whole life aud conversa- 

tion of true believers. And asa faithful watch- 

man upon the walls of Zion, he gave timely 

warning, and lastly, upon his death-bed, against 

a forward, self-conceited, ranting, and libertine 

spirit, which will not be subject to order, 

despising dominion under the pretence of liberty, 

speaking evil of dignities, and causing rents and 

divisions under a fair show of an outward holi- 

ness ; that Friends might guard against it, keep 

humble and live in brotherly concord together, 

cleaving to the unity of the one good Spirit, 

which is the bond of peace. And it is remark- 
| able, that this grievous spirit which troubled the 
' churches of Christ in all ages, made itself mani- 
fest soon after his decease, and caused a separa- 

j tion, to the great affliction of the upright 
, hearted, though there is hope, that some who 
are caught in its subtle snares, and have 
swerved from the unity with their brethren, will 
‘in time to come see their error and return to 
their first love, which thinketh no evil.* 

(To be continued.) 
waresisiibidtionsinniin 

JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN INDIANS 
In 1804. 


Written by Gerard T. Hopkins, of Baltimore. Now 
published for the first time, with an Appendix. 
Compiled for Friends’ Intelligencer. By T , 


The Journal. 


Many of my friends having been solicitous 
for the privilege of a perusal of the minutes I 
preserved in the course of my late visit to the 
Western Indians, I have been induced to devote 
a small portion of leisure time to the purpose of 
attempting such an arrangement of them, as 
would convey, intelligibly, both the route we 
took, and the various circumstances attending 
upon our journey. 

The judicious reader will doubtless make 
proper allowances for the difficulty there is in 
composing an entertaining diary over that of a 
history, where circumstances are not necessarily 
confined to day and time. 








* This breach, by late accounts, has been happily 
healed, and harmony restored. 
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As a suitable introduction to my Journal, 1; “The subject of a visit to the Indians, agreeg, 
deem it proper to insert the following letter. It|bly to the desire they express in the aforegoing 
will serve to show the intercourse which had | letter, being solidly considered, the Committee 
previously taken place between the Indian!are united in judgment, that a visit to them at 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting and this time would be the most likely means of ob- 
some of the Indian chiefs of the Western tribes. taining a knowledge of the disposition they are 
“ The Littte Turtle’s Town, Sept. 18th, 1803. jin, and enable Friends to ascertain what would 
“From the Little Turtle, The Five Medals, and be the best. course to pursue to be useful to them. 
others, to Evan Thomas, George Ellicott, and The following Friends are therefore nominated 
others. |to that service, and requested to proceed in the 
“ Brothers and Friends of our hearts,—We visit as soon as convenient, to wit : George 
have received your speech from the hand of our Ellicott, Gerard T. Hopkins, Joel Wright, and 
friend, Wm. Wells, with the implements of Elisha Tyson. ; 
husbandry, that you were so kind to send to his} ‘* They are also authorized to take one or more 
care,—all in good order. suitable persons with them to reside amongst the 
“ Brothers, it is our wish that the Great Spirit | Indians, to instruct them in agriculture and 
will enable you to render to your Red Brethren other useful knowledge, if there should appear 
that service which you appear to be so desirous | t be a prospect of such an establishment being 
of doing them, and which their women and beneficial to them. ; 
children are so much in need of. My name having been entered upon the minute, 
‘‘ Brothers, we will try to use the articles you and thus placed upon this very interesting appoint 
have sent us, and if we should want more, we|™ment, was to me a subject of much thoughtful. 
will let you know it. ness and exercise ; and believing finally that the 
“ Brothers, we are sorry to say that the minds | peace of my own mind _Was concerned 1D @ pas 
of our people are not so much inclined towards |§*!Ve submission to the judgment of my friends, 
the cultivation of the earth as we could wish|! accordingly made provision for the journey, 
them. and on the 23d of the 2d month, 1804, left my 
“ Brothers, our Father, the President of the} home ; first witnessing those sensations due to 
United States, has prevented our traders from human nature, In an affectionate farewell to my 
selling liquor to our people, which is the best family connexions and friends ; rode to Ellicott's 
thing he could do for his Red Children. Mills, and joined my friend, George Ellicott, 
“« Brothers, our people appear dissatisfied, be- from whence we proceeded on our journey ; taking 
cause our traders do not, as usual, bring them with us Philip Denis, a member of our So 
liquor, and, we believe, will request our Father} “ety, who has concluded to accompany us, for 
to let the traders bring them liquor, and if he the purpose of residing with the Indians, in order 
does, your Red Brethren are all lost forever. to instruct them in agriculture ; reached Brooke- 
‘“ Brothers, you will see, from what we bave ville, and lodgd at Caleb Bentley s—tmaking 
said, that our prospects are bad at present, 27 miles, The weather cold, with some snow. 
though we hope the Great Spirit will change the Nothing remarkable occurred, except that, in 
minds of our people, and tell them it will be|¢rossing a miry glade, my horse fell and threw 
better for them to cultivate the earth than to|me; neither of us received a hurt. ‘ 
drink whiskey. 2d mo. 24th. Bade farewell to my relatives 
“ Brothers, we hope the Great Spirit will per-|@"4 connexions at Brookeville, and rode to Nov- 
mit some of you to cowe and see us,—when you land’s Ferry—28 miles—a very muddy and cold 
will be able to know whether you can do any- day. The high wind preventing us from crose 
thing for us or not. ing the Potomac river, we rode to the house of 
‘ Brothers, we delivered you the sentiments of | George Lepley, a neighboring farmer, where we 
our hearts, when we spoke to you at Baltimore,* found good accommodations, and were kindly 
and shall say nothing more to you at present. entertained. . 
We now take you by the hand, and thank you}, 25th. Crossed the Potomac early this mor 
for the articles you were so kind to send us. ing, passed over the Catoctin mountain, taking 
“ Sioned, the village of Waterford in our way; thence 
« LirtLe TURTLE, Miami Chief. through the gap of the Short Hill, over the Blue 
“Five Mepats, Potowatamy Chief?’ | Ridge to Warmsley’s Ferry over the Shenandoah 
river; thence across the Shenandoah to the 
house of our friend, John McPherson, a dit 
tance of 29 miles. This day’s journey has bee 


This letter having‘claimed the solid consider- 
ation of the Committee on Indian Affairs, at a 
meeting held in the city of Baltimore, the 6th highly entertaining; mountain rising above 
of 2d month, 1804, the following conclusion} mountain, and farm above farm, till we reached 
and minute was, at that time, the result of their|/the summit of the Blue Ridge, from whent? 
deliberations : - a most extensive and beautiful prospect of 

*See Appendix. country, both on the east and west side of the 
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mountain, was full in view. From the top of 
this commanding eminence, we were the specta- 
tors of a beautiful natural scene. A cloud, small 
jn its appearance, passing nearly upon a level 
with our elevation, cast its shadow upon the 
Goose Creek settlement below, for several miles 
in extent. The precise shape of the cloud, with 
all its indentations, was visible in the shadow ; 
the indentations bearing the same enlarged pro- 
portions, with the shadow, to the cloud. 

An extraordinary deceptibility in human 
vision is evident, in a view of the Shenandoah 
river, from the summit of the Blue Ridge. The 
river, in the estimation of some of our company, 
did not appear to be further from us than the 
distance of half a mile, aud it proved to be not 
nearer than three or four miles. 

26th. Passed across the Shenandoah valley, 
abody of excellent limestone land. This valley 
is several hundred miles in length, and general- 
ly from 20 to 25 miles in width, lying between 
the Blue Ridge and the North Mountains. 
Many parts of it retain to this day the name of 
barrens, though now heavily timbered, being, at 
the time the land was taken up, covered with 
srubby bushes. On our way we crossed a small 
river called the Opekon,—and it being the first 
day of the week, we attended the Ridge Meeting 
of Friends, after which wespent the remainder of 
the day, and lodyed at night, at the house of our 
friend, David Lupton, at the fout of the North 
Mountain,—having travelled 18 miles. One of 
our horses faltered this morning, having been 
wo well fed at last night’s quarters. 

27th. This day travelled 31 miles, and lodged 
at Clayton’s Ordinary,* having crossed the 
North Mountain, Timber Ridge, Sandy Ridge 
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A snow has been falling for some hours upon 
the remains of a former snow ten inches in 
depth. Our journey to-day has been very en- 
tertaining, notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather, and the danger at this time attendant, 
on climbing up and descending precipices. 

There is much in a journey over these moun- 
tains to puzzle, as well as amuse, the naturalist. 
Many extraordinary natural curiosities have 
fallen under our observation, in the diversified 
appearance of mountains, rocks and valleys. We 
have passed to-day the most ponderous, craggy and 
over-jutting rocks we have heretofore met with, 
many of which were elevated several hundred 
feet above our heads, and seemed to threaten us 
with impending danger; which was not a little 
magnified, in our apprehensions, from observing 
vast bodies of rock, which had evidently tum- 
bled from their lofty sammits into the valleys. 
Had we been disposed to indulge fancy, we 
might have figured to ourselves, in a view of 
these rude mountains of rocks, many of those 
descriptions met with in Roman, Greek or 
Egyptian history, of amphitheatres, obelisks, 
pyramids, &e. &c.; whilst many others exhibit- 
ed such regular, wavy appearances, interspersed 
alternately with oaks and pines, and soil of 
various hues, as seemed to challenge the painter 
with his diversified shades of coloring. And could 
we have observed here goats, white bears and 

| reindeer, with now and then a human being 

| clothed in skins and furs, and with weather a 

‘little colder, we might, perhaps, have been led 
| to suppose ourselves in Lapland. A few settle- 
| ments are made in this tract, which are mostly 
in the valleys. Deer are said to be very numerous 
| upon these mountains—several were seen by us. 





ad Capon Mountain; also forded Great Capon | We also observed seats erected in the branches 
river and North river. Our road led us through | of the trees by the hunters, twenty feet in height, 
everal long and narrow valleys, which were well , being concealed stations for the purpose of slioot- 
timbered and rich; we have also passed large} ing deer at the Salt Licks. We have also seen 
trets of mountainous, uncultivated, and doubt-| several flocks of turkeys and pigeons in vast 


less never to be cultivated laud. It is said deer 
we very plenty in the tract throuzh which we 
have passed to-day, but none were discovered by 
w. Upon some of the mountains, and also in 
the valleys, we observed a few tolerably well- 
loking farms; we have also noticed several 
‘mall sugar camps in the course of this day’s 
journey. 
28th. Continued our journey,—forded the 
Little Capon river, the south branch of Poto- 
mac, Patterson’s creek, and the north branch of 
otomac. We also travelled over Little Capon 
Mountain, South Branch Mountain and North 
Branch Mountain, passing through Springfield, 
Frankford and Cresapsburg villages, reaching 
wselman’s tavern, near the foot of the Alle- 
ny Mountains ; making a journey of 37 miles. 


_—_ 


: : - . 
3 An Ordinary, is another name for a house afford- 
ig indifferent entertainment. 


numbers. 


| 29th. Travelled thirty miles upon the Alle- 


ghany Mountains, and at night lodged at Smith’s 
Ordinary. We have to day passed through land 
heavily timbered, tolerably level, and said to be 
rich and clear of stone; of this, the snow pre- 
vented us from judging. We also crossed over that 
part of the Alleghany ridge which divides the 
eastern and western waters of our continent— 
the streams all bearing a right hand direction. 
Near this part of the mountain, our road led us 
through the most beautiful and lofty forest of 
spruce and pine I ever saw. This forest is call- 
ed the Shades. The trees are generally from 
108 to 180 feet in height, many of them without 
a limb for 100 feet in height, with a body not 
more than 12 inches in diameter at the surface 
of the earth. 

We also forded one of the branches of the 
Youghiogany river, called the Little Crossings. 
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The principal ridges which we passed are called 
by the mountaineers the Back-bone Ridge, (from 
its sharp elevation,) the Winding Ridge and the 
Negro Mountain. On inquiring into the origin 
of the name of the latter, we were informed, 
that many years ago, a white man and a negro 
who were hunting together, accidentally fell in 
with an Indian upon this ridge who was armed ; 
both the negro and the Indian betook them- 
selves to trees, presented their guns at each 
other, and fired at the same moment, and both 
fell dead. Their images are cut upon the trees 
behind which they fell, as a memento of the 
circumstance. The ridge has ever since been 
called the Negro Mountain. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 


A man naturally prone to anger says, “I 
cannot control my temper ; I give way to bursts 
of passion, or ill-nature, which I cannot restrain, 
but aftewards am sorry; I would give much if I 
could obtain self-command. But his outbreaks 
of passion are indications of his want of faith. 
If he were in the presence of an august 
monarch, who would consider such improprieties 
a disrespect, he could restrain his temper. 
he is actually in the presence of a Mightier 
Potentate, than any who sways a_ temporal 
sceptre. In proportion as we walk consciously 
in the presence of God, we shall find Christian 
perfection to be possible.” 





LETTER FROM J. C. 


The following letter was written by our friend 
J. Comly, under a feeling of religious concern, 
without any outward knowledge of the situation 
of the individual to whom it was addressed. 
From the letter received, in reply, it appears to 
have been a word in season. 

Byberry, 6th mo. 18th, 1849. 


Dear Friend,—My thoughts of latter time 
have been so much turned toward thee, and my 
feelings of brotherly sympathy and regard have 
so flowed, that I think it right to try to express 
some of them on paper. I have heard very 
little from thee, or about thee, for some time 
past, and am ready to think, from present im- 
pressions, that thou art either under some close 
trial and proving dispensation, or else hast been 
wading under a weight of discouragement. Be 
this as it may, I would like to hear from thee, 
and to know how thou art, as to bodily health 
and comfort ; but, more especially, how thy mind 
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is circumstanced, and how thy spiritual state 
and feelings are exercised. For some days past 
my spirit has been drawn toward thee, and I| single follower, and passing unobségved gna 
have felt an increase of brotherly kindness and! the midst of the drowsy guards, David" 





love to flow toward thee, as well as a feeling of 
tender sympathy with thee asa brother beloved; 
under thes® impressions, I greatly desire thy 
encoutagemént to abide in the faith and patience 
of the saints, trusting with all thy heart in that 
Almighty arm of power which was manifested to 
thee in former days, and which is still able to 
sustain thee in every trial and in every proving 
season. It is through many tribulations that the 
righteous enter the kingdom. But he who 
ealled us to walk in the narrow way that leads 
to life has promised never to leave his humble 
dependant children while they put their tryst 
and confidence in him, however deeply he may 
see meet, in his unerring wisdom and goodness, 
to permit them to be afflicted and tried,—yes, 
my dear friend, He is altogether able to turn all 
our deep baptisms and provings to our further. 
ance in the way of life and salvation; but this 
seems to be on condition of our keeping the 
faith and patience, and our watchfulness and 
obedience toall the manifestations of his blessed 
will concerning us. For thee, my beloved 
brother, I greatly desire the blessing of preserva 
tion, and that thou mayest hold fast thy confi- 
dence in the Shepherd of Israel who is wateb- 
ing over thee for good as a tender Father. Be 


But | encouraged then to press forward with holy zeal 


and diligence in the way and work to which he 
is calling thee; and may thy dwelling be as 
beside the still waters, casting all thy burthen 
of cares, anxieties and exercises, and thy whole 
self, body, soul and spirit, upon his merciful 
providence, protection and direction, ahd he 
will sustain thee and bring thee forth through 
all to his praise and to thy own furtherance and 
establishment upon that foundation which shall 
never be shaken. My love to thyself and 
family. I am confined at home, often, with 
much bodily pain called neuralgia. Please 
write to thy assured friend, 
Joun ComLy. 


——-—~9 > - - 


A DIFFICULTY IN DAVID’S HISTORY EXPLAINED. 


Here, too, we had an opportunity of witness 
ing, more than once, incidents of a kind that 
forcibly reminded us of scenes in the Scripture 


history of David, by which readers ignorant of 


the country in which they happened, may have 
been often not a little perplexed. When David 
was hiding in the wilderness of Ziph, an oppot 
tunity presented itself of slaying King Saul as he 
lay asleep in the night, unconscioas,of any 
danger being near. Too generous to aya bia 
self of the advantage that had comeg@@uget 
pectedly and so temptingly in his way 
nevertheless, resolved to show how cot 
his persecutor had been in his pow@mgee®! 
noiselessly into Saul’s camp, acco nie 
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r and the cruse of water from Saul’s bolster ; 
and they got them away, and no man saw it, 
nor knew it, neither awaked> for they were all 
asleep.” (1 Sam. xxvi. 12). Having perform- 
ed this daring exploit, he and his ‘attendant, 
Abishai, ‘‘ went over to the other side, andistood 
oa the top of an bill afar off, a great spaee being 
between them.” Having got to this safe distance 
from his relentless enemy, David is represented 
in the sacred history as proceeding to address 
Abuer, the leader of Saul’s host, and to taunt 
him with his unsoldier-like want of vigilance in 
leaving his royal master exposed to the hazard of 
being slain in the very midst of his own camp. 

What is apt to appear strange in this nar- 
native is the fact, that these hostile parties should 
have been near enough to carry on the conversa- 
tio which the narrative describes, and yet that 
allthe while the one should have been entirely 
beyond the reach of the other. That all this, 
however, was bot possible and easy, was veri- 
fed in our presence. As we were riding cauti- 
ously along the face of the hill, our attention 
was suddenly arrested by the voice of a shep- 
herd, who was evidently calling to some one whom 
we could not see, but whose answer we distinctly 
heard. The dialogue went on. Another and 
another sentence was slowly and sonorously ut- 
tered by the shepherd, near us, and as often the! 
response was distinctly given. At length, guided 
by the sound, we descried, far up the confront- 
ing hill, the source of the second voice in the 
person of another shepherd ; and learned from 
our Arab attendants that they were talking to 
each other about their flocks. Between these 
two men was the deep crevasse formed by the 
valley of the Kedron, walled in by lofty preci- 
pices, which no human foot could scale. It would | 
probably have taken a full hour for one, even as 
feet and as strong-winded as an Asahel, to pass 
from the standing-place of the one speaker to that 
of the other; and yet they were exchanging 
words with perfect ease. The mystery of the 
dramatic scene in the wilderness of Ziph was at 
a end; and we were reminded at the same time 
ofan important truth, that in dealing with the 
suered Scriptures, ignorance often makes diffi- 
culties which a larger knowledge and a deeper 
intelligence would at once remove. As we moved 
long the hill-face, dialogues of’ the same kind 
mec and again attracted our notice, showing 
plainly that these trans-valline colloquies are of 
mmon occurrence. The facility of hearing 
¥as no doubt increased by the extreme stillness 
ofthe air, and by the voice being at once con- 
fined and thrown back by the steep sides of the 
tills Buchanan's Clerical Furlough. 


| 


Whatsoever you do, consider well beforehand 


ther it will be serviceable to others also.— 
iz. 


| for thee. 
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BE HOLY. 


“T would not if I could,” says scoffing Indif- 
ference. ‘‘I could not if I would,” replies down- 
cast Despondency. They are both in the wrong; 
but our business is not now with the sceptic soul ; 
it is only with our sincere but faiut-hearted 
brother Despondency. He belongs to a large 
family. He is brother to Mistrust and Little- 
faith, and own cousin to a whole troop of Doubts, 
Fears, and Unbeliefs, besides being stepfather 
to Lackcourage and Muchafraid. Perhaps he 
or his may fall in with this paragraph, and we 
will have a friendly word with him and his vel- 
vet-footed friends. 


What is it to be holy? Holiness is no 
monkish asceticism—nor is it Pharisaism—nor 
is it sour sanctimoniousness—nor is it the unat- 
tainable state of the glorified before the throne 
in heaven. It is simply the habit of being of 
one mind with God. It is the fixed, permauent 
habit of soul that hates what (rod hates, and 
loves whatsoever God loves, even though all this 
costs daily and hourly self-denial. ‘hat this 
habit of heart and method of life are not unat- 
tainable, is clear from the fact that God com- 
mands us, “ Be ye holy.’’ Our Heavenly Father 
never enjoins impossibilities upon his chitren. 


| It is possible for thee, therefore, my friend, to 


be holy. The Bible speaks of scores of men as 
* holy.” 

“ Well, but those were extraordinary men,” 
says one, “who lived in extraordinary times. 
They possessed wonderful gifts.” So they did. 
And so may we. Their God is our God. Their 
promises are our promises. Their Heavenly 
Father never gave their souls a more glorious 
tonic than these words—My grace is sufficient 
God’s grace is enough. Hast thou 
ever sought the possession of that, sincerely and 
practically? I fear not. 1 fear thou hast never 
tried to be holy, 


Another says, “I have no time to cultivate 
heart holiness. My business swallows up all my 
time.” Then there is too much business. The 
more business we have, the more holiness we 
need to conduct it aright, and to keep from being 
spiritually engulfed and ruined beneath it. Take 
time. If in no other way it be possible, take it 
from the eating and sleeping hours. What is far 
better, take it in the midst of business, and let 
God be in thy thoughts when in the counting- 
room, or amid the buzzing wheels of the manu- 
factory, or behind the plough upon the hill- 
side. Thou cannot well be a busier man than 
Daniel was when the cares of mighty Babylon 
rested upon him; yet he found time to kneel 
down thrive in each day before his God. He 
did not serve the king any the less faithfully. 
We kuow not what occupation thou mayest pur- 
sue, but remember that presently thy whole busi- 
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ness will be with God, and he it is who com- 
mands, “ Be ye holy.” 
“ But,” says a third, “TI live in the midst of 
irreligious associations. Everything is against 
” $o far from being a valid excuse for 









me. 
neglecting holiness, it is an urgent reason for 
cultivating it. There is all the more need of 
letting thy light shine, if tue surrounding atmos- 
phere is as dark as Egypt. Ahab’s court was a 
most unfavorable place for the growth of godii- 
ness. Yet in that court was an Elijah who bowed 
not the knee to Baal. Nero’s palace was a chil- 
ling spot for the tender plants of grace. Did 
they droop and die there? We find an answer 
in that buoyant heart-message of heroic Paul, 
‘“‘ All the saints salute you, chiefly they that are 
of Cexsar’s household.” This excuse brings up 
a kindred one. ‘1 am driven about from pillar 
to post, and have no settled home. I am forever 
journeying, with no quiet home for meditation, 
and no sweet hallowed Penuels or Olivets of 
sacred long-life association.” Neither had Paul; 
he was a bird of passage, with no abiding place 
for the sole of his foot. The roof’ under which 
he commonly tarried longest was the roof of a 
prison. And thou, my itinerant brother, whether 
roaming the Jand or sea, whether in the rattling 
coach or steaming rail-car, whether the denizen 
of hotels or the lodger in the wayside inn, may 
realize an ever-present Saviour, who compasseth 
thy path, and who can make thy heart to buro 
within thee as thou walkest with him in the way. 
Never can thou travel beyond the reach of that 
divine injunction, Be ye holy. 

“Tam in trouble,” says Depondency; “my 
mind is overborne by my grief. I shall never be 
the man again that I was before I met with my 
losses.” Neither was David the same man that 
he was before afiliction came upon him. ‘It is 
good for me to be afflicted,” was his testimony. 
Sorrow left him a better saint than it found him. 
No strains rise sweeter from a Christian’s lips 
than his “songs in the night.” Never do the 
stars of promise gleam so bright as when the sun 
of worldly prosperity has gone down. Many a 
man who forgot his God at the noonday, has 
‘“‘ sung praises at midnight,” like Paul and Silas 
in Philippi’s dungeon. 

For it is not only by toil, but by trial, that 
Christ ennobles, purifies, and sanctifies his peo- 
ple. He sometimes takes their estates away, 
and leaves them nothing but an empty purse and 
—a confiding heart. He sends a messenger of 
love into their households with a shroud. The 
cradle over which the mother hovers slowly turns 
into a coffin; the little treasure that nestled so 
warmly in her loving bosom, lies cold enough 
under the grassy turf. But out from this tem- 
pest of trial comes the triumphant child of God, 

wet with the baptism of suffering, yet radiant as 
“* Mercy” rising from the river of death to the 
pearly gates, and as she cometh up she exclaim- 
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eth “O! my God, thou hast tried me, but when 
thou didst try me, thou didst make me to come 
forth as gold.” 

The pressure of affliction affords no better ex. 
cuse for the neglect of holiness, than does the 
pressure of business, or the adverse array of 
worldly associations. These are the very posi- 
tions for the exercise of holiness. And with the 
command comes the promise of divine aid to 
vbedience. Never, therefore, canst thou reach 
a point of prosperity so lofty, or a place in the 
vale of adversity so lowly ; never canst thou be 
environed with an array of temptations so dense, 
or be screened by human authority so weighty, 
as to protect thee from that sulemn injunction of 
Almighty love: Be ye holy in all manner of 
conversation.— Recorder. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 11, 1862. 





MarrieD, on the 20th of 11th month last, with the 
approbation of Little Falls Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Witt1am Hoopers, of West Chester, Pa., to 
Virginia, daughter of Thomas Russell, of Harford 
County, Md. 

ies aari rca 

Diep, at the residence of her son-in-law, Israel J, 
Grahame, Sharon, near Darby, Pa., on the 22d of 12th 
mo., Mary R., wife of David Foulke, in the 70th year 
of her age. 





, on the evening of the 31st ult., Lucretia M. 
Horrer, daughter of Edward and Anna M. Hopper. 





Thirty-Second Annual Report of the Female 
Association of Philadelphia, for the Relief of 
the Sick and Infirm Poor with Clothing. 


During the past season the members of this 
Association have rendered to the sick and 
industrious poor, the aid which it is the province 
of the Society to furnish so far as its limited 
means will allow. 

Though the winter was not severe, yet the 
unusual difficulty in obtaining regular work, 
made the articles of clothing, and the money 
paid for making garments, very acceptable to 
many poor families. 

The object of this Association is to afford 
relief by giving the applicants an opportunity to 
help themselves, and in many instatices It has 
been gratifying to observe that those assisted, 
received the sewing offered them in preference 
to the ready made clothing. 

While we gratefully acknowledge the contribu- 
tions we have received, we would respectful 
remind our friends, who may be willing to al 
us in future, that donations will be gladly re 
ceived at our place of meeting, or by the officers 
of the Association. 

Sewing has been furnished to a large nuwber 
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of persons during the winter, and 1380 made 
grments have been distributed among the 

Or. 

The following is a list of the receipts and 
expenditures as exhibited by the Treasurer’s 
Annual Report : 

To Dividend on Bank Stock, 
Subscriptions and Donations, 







$90.00 
548.50 
— $638.50 


Rt06.81 
246.35 
——— $638 50 
Donations in Goods.—46 yards of de laine, 
464 yards of calico, 373 yards of gingham, 18 
pair of shoes, and a lot of trimmings. 
On behalf of the Association, 
HANNAH MILLER, President, 
105 N. 19th Street. 
ELIZABETH JENKINS, Treasurer, 
937 Franklin Street. 
HeLen G. Lonastreta, 
1108. Seventeenth St. | 
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Bills of Goods paid, 


Paid for sewing, 





















continually, 
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They do not grow each to his own liking, 
till they run against one another, and then turn 
back sulkily; and bya watchful instinct, far 
apart, they anticipate their companion’s courses, 
as ships at sea, and in every new unfoldiag of 
their edged tissue guide themselves by the sense 
of each other’s remote presence, and by a watch- 
ful penetration of leafy purpose in the far future. 
So that every shadow which one casts on the 
next, and every glint of sun which each reflects 
to the next, and every touch which in toss of 
storm each receives from the next, aid or arrest 
the development of their advancing form, and 
direct, as will be safest and best, the curve of 
every fold and the current of every vein. And 
this peculiar character exists in all the structures 
thus developed, that they are always visibly the 
result of a volition on the part of the leaf, meet- 
ing an external force or fate, to which it is never 
passively subjected. Upon it, as upon a mineral 
in the course of formation, the great merciless 
influences of the universe, and the oppressive 
powers of minor things immediately near it, act 
Heat and cold, gravity, and the 
other attractions, windy pressure, or local and 


| unhealthy restraint, must, in certain inevitable 
| degrees, affect the whole of its life. But it is 
| life which they affect ; a life of progress and will 














\ 
| 
THE LEAF. 
The leaves, as we shall see immediately, are | 
he feeders of the pliant. Their own orderly 
habits of succession must not interfere with 
their main business of finding food. Where | 
the sun and air are, the leaf must go, whether 
tbe out of order or not. So, therefore, in any 
group, the first consideration with the young 
kaves is much like that of young bees, how to 
keep out of each other’s way, that every one 
may leave its neighbors as much free-air pasture | 





8 possible, and obtain a relative freedom for | 
ieelf. This would be quite a simple matter, | 
ud produce other simp!y balanced forms, if | 
tach branch, with open air all round it, had no- 
thing to think of but reconcilement of interests 
ong its own leaves. But every branch has 
thers to meet or to cross, sharing with them, in 
Vatlous advantage, what shade, or sun, or rain is 
tobe had. Henee, every single leaf-cluster pre- 
ents the general aspect of a little family entirely 
tunity among themselves, but obliged to get 
their living by various shifts, concessions, and 

fringements of the family rules, in order not 
Winvade the privileges uf other people in their 
tighborhood. And in the arrangement of these 
‘neessions there is an exquisite sensibility 
twong the leaves. 



















| open air. 


not a werely passive accumulation of matter.— 
Ruskin. 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN ROOMS. 

The various greenhouse plants which are 
kept in rooms require a constant supply of 
water, which should always be applied ou the 
tops of the pots, and from no consideration what- 
ever should any be suffered to remain in the 
water paus or saucers under the pots, and they 
must also be kept clean from dead leaves, Xe. 
They must be fumigated when there is any ap- 
pearance of insects. With respect to air, the 
plants should have a good share in fine, warm 
weather. Jt is a very common practice to open 
the under sash window where the plants stand; 


| when thus exp sed to the draft, it injures them 


more than if they were entirely exposed to the 
When they begin to grow long and 
spindling, the tops of the shoots should be 
snipped off with a pair of scissors, which will 
cause them to become thick and bushy.— 
Scientific American. 


A CHEAP PLANT CASE. 

A lady of our acquaintance has, in her parlor, 
a plain glass case, opening with a hinged lid, 
sowewhat like a milliner’s show case. ‘The bot- 
tom of this has a zine pan about three inches 
deep, and in this receptacle grow and flourish 
ferns, mosses, wild vines, and berries with all 
the freedom and abundance of their native 
woods. The expense of such a case is from five 
to seven dollars, and any carpenter can make it. 
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CAMPHOR FOR FLOWERS. 


Two or three drops of a saturated solution o 
camphor in alcohol, put in half an ounce of soft 
water, forms a mixture which will revive flowers 
that have began to droop and wilt, and give them 
freshness for a long time. 


HYACINTHS IN WINTER. 


Butler and M’Cullough’s extensive catalogue 
of Dutch and Cape bulbs, just published, lays 
down the following directions for the winter 
culture of hyacinths :—*‘ Place the bulb on the 
top, aud fill the glass with pure rain or soft 
water, so as almost to touch its base. The glasses 
should then be placed in a perfectly dark, cool, 
but not damp situation, and, in the course of 
three or four weeks, the bulbs will have become 
sufficiently rooted, and way be removed to the 
light. In all cases a flower-stand or table close 
to the window is the most desirable position ; 
nevertheless the hyacinth may be grown success- 
fully on the mantel-piece, or on the centre-table 
of the room, provided there be sufficient light. 
The Dutch have another very interesting mode 
of culture—they take a flat dish, either crystal 
or porcelain, about the depth of a soup-plate, 
and, according to its size, place three, six, nine 
or twelve strong healthy bulbs in about half an 
inch of water. Ina few days the roots begin 
to spread out horizontally, and so clasp each 
other, that, in the course of a few weeks, they 
form a natural support for the group. The bulbs 
may or may nut be covered with moss.” 


PROLONGING THE BEAUTY OF CUT FLOWERS. 


A recent author, A. E. Maling, states that 
for keeping flowers in water, finely-powdered 
charcoal, in which the stalks can be stuck at the 
bottom of the vase, preserves them surprisingly, 


and renders the water free from any obnoxious 


qualities. 
————__ +-~en = —_____—_ 


From the Delaware County Republican. 


FARM SCHOOL. 


As [ am the only student here from Delaware 
County, and all our farmers will probably have 
at least some interest in the affairs of the Farmer’s 
High Schvol, permit me to say a few words about | 
this institution to them through the columas of | 


the Delaware County Republican. 


The capacious buildings of the Farm School | 
are nearly completed, and early next summer they 
will be entirely finished. The college building | 
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It containsa large number of comfortable and 


f commodious recitation rooms, and rooms for scien. 


tific aparatus, museums aud laboratories, with al] 
the arrangements for a thorough course of sciep- 
tific study. 

The design of the institution is to combine 
mental with physical labor, and the experience of 
the last three years has abundantly shown that 
the plan adopted of doing it, is not ouly practica. 
ble but that it is in the highest degree beneficial 
|both to the health and habits of the student, 
‘The headaches and loss of appetite so common 
in most other institutions, is almost unknown 
here, and the professors, who have all had experi- 
ence ut other institutions say that the progress 
|in the class-room is quite equal to that where no 
manual labor is performed. 

A great many strange notious have gone abroad 
‘in regard to the Farm School. Some people 
| think that we come here just to learn to work; 
| that study is altogether subordinate to work ; that 
the “ potatoes and turvips”’ must go in whether 
| we learn anything about what is in our books or 
‘not. Others think that we are a lot of lazy boys 
who do not seem to have intelligence enough to 
have an opinion about ourstudies. Both are 
wrong. We come here to study the ordinary 
| English branches and to study science thoroughly. 

We now have students who are analyzing soils, 
ashes of plants, manures, superphosphates, &e, 
for farmers, and who are familiar with the ge 
ology and botany of the neighborhood. 

It is not intended that the manual labor should 
interfere with the studies of students at all, and 
the amount performed does not exceed that which 
should be done for health. Each student per 
forms three hours of manual labor daily, and it 
is so arranged as to keep the work going on twelte 

hours inthe day. Our morning dreams are dix 
turbed by a bell at five o’clock, at six we have fit 
ished our breakfast, and one class goes out to 
work upon the farm, garden, nursery or whatever 
else they may have to do. A superintendent 
pcints out what is to be done in each place. The 
other three classes, there being four in all, attend 
to studiesand recitations. At nineo’clock anothet 
class takes the place of the first at out-door woth, 
and the latter return, change their clothes, and 
are soon ready for study in the class-room. At 
twelve all meet at dinner, and at one o’clock the 
third class goes out to work, and they in tum 
are relieved at fuur o'clock by another clas, 
| which works till seven, p.m. The students, of 
course, study in the evening as at all other 1st 
tutions.—The Farm School has only to be knowa 
aud properly understood to be appreciated and 
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is one of the largest, if not the largest isolated | patronized by all intelligent agricultural commuth 


It is 234 feet long 


> 


building in the state. 


and | ties. 
embraces a central part and two wings, and oc- 
cupies an area of 19,200 feet, and with the base- 


Those: who would like to know more abo 
it, should obtain the catalogue of the session jus 
out, which can be obtained by addressing Dr. E. 


ment is six stories high. It will afford, when Pugh, Farm School, Centre county, Pa. 


completed, room for over three hundred students 


J. E. E. 
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ona walk, Jake accomp.nying us, and making free 
commentaries on the characters and habits of the 
dwellers in the cabins that we passed. Just as 
we arrived at the banks of the west branch of the 
Ausable, the western sky cleared up, and was 
soon all ablaze with crimson, orange and gold, 
brilliant as fairy land, tinging the mountain 
peaks with glory, and irradiating the field and 
forest landscape with a strange and ravishing 
beauty. We stood, entranced by the splendors 
of eurth and sky, and the mighty majesty of the 
mountains, repeating the sixty-fifth Psalm, and 
feeling the significance of the words as we had 
never felt them before : 
= “ By terrible things in righteousness wilt thou 
WHITEPACE. answer us, 0 God of our salvation! who art the 
Waitien Re Pena Sates. confidence of all the ends of the earth, and of 
AN EXCURSION TO THE ADIRONDACK MOUN-| them that are afar off upon the sea: which by 
TAINS, IN THE SUMMER OF 1861. his strength setteth fast the mountains ; being 
ee girded with power: which stilleth the noise of 
Two miles beyond Keene we begin to ascend | the seas, the noise of the waves, and the tumult 
the mountain in good earnest ; it is in the West | of the people. They, also, that dwell in the 
Yoreale range before alluded to, and is the one | uttermost parts are afraid at thy tokens: thou 
next east of the main Adirondack range. Those | »ajest the outgoings of the morning and eve- 
tho have read Wendell Phillips’ account of his | ning to rejoice. Thou crownest the year with 
jurney over it, will need no additional deserip- | thy zooduess ; and thy paths drop fatness. They 
tion of mine to familiarize them with its diffi- | drop upon the pastures of the wilderness, and 
culties. When we got to the steepest part, | the little hills rejoice on every side.” 
mercy to the horses induced us all to alight ; nor | Leisurely retracing our fuotsteps, we climbed 
iid we re-enter the vehicle until we had passed | upon Pulpit Rock to look upon Mount Marey 
the crest of the mountain. Near the top we) or Tuhawus, whose tall peak was yet gilded by 
fame to a lilly pond, from whose southern | the sunset; there was formed av evangelical al- 
order Pitch-off Mountain rises almost perpen- | }jance. The Baptist, the Reformed Dutch, the 
dicularly several hundred feet in height ; the | Quaker and the Presbyterian, proved that wide 
wetery is here truly majestic, the gorge is 80 | diversity of creed was not incompatible with 
wow, that the really towering mountains on | true Christian unity. Whoever wishes to know 
tither side scem more overshadowing than they | the mystery of what wassaid and done on Pulpit 
ually are. Here it began to rain, but our felt | Rock that evening, must inquire of Jake, who 
mereoats and blankets enabled us to bid de-| was highly edified with the proceedings, as he 
hance to it, and we rode without the slightest } has sisce abundantly testified to ail the people 
discomfort. At four o'clock we are at our des-| j¢ North Elba, and some of those dwelling in 
tation. Our old friend, S t, and his fum- | the adjoining cine, 7 
ware at the gate of the clearing, to give us} When we got home the clouds had all 
er rouzh but hearty greeting. Although we | cleared away, the heavens presented their very 
reed but twenty two miles, yet we had | gn oct blue, the moon and stars shone out with 
nfrom 7 A. M. to 4 P. M. in accomplishing their fullest lustre, as though they had just 


it: ¢ asce > ao al y e . - 
es. ae a mountain ota ae = washed their faces and put on their go-fo-meet- 
asted no fvod in the mean time ; from all this, ing clothes “for the bridal of the earth and 


our re: oe ; * ahibe ; ins 
tt readers may judge that we were tolerably sky,” or some other high and solemn festival. 


wey oe ee ee oe Satisfied from their aspect that to-morrow would 
brook stem aaa Sl tieies oii eee es be clear, and that the atmosphere would be 
aking inate al Gent ae Vr eae little. at ‘le propitious to distinet distant visions, we resolved 
the at cloth si oe i n P ” saddl a to make the ascent of Whiteface. (See cut.) 
Tnison, stuffed sti ata ’ i he, Bice : ™ k Our hostess thereupon began to spread bread aud 
ing ther onl 6 uit * f br ‘led 2 - a 1 butter, to put up jerked venison, and maple sugar, 
ether end of the he a h - - ae pore and all other necessaries which long experience 
tally potatoes—the “i : : a " . a a 3 told her were required for a mountain trip. Our 
rasp y were large, meaty ane! host sent out to engage a couple of sturdy guides, 

and to secure a boat for the row across the lake; 


utiful, toa degree, that men who have never 
these dispositions being made, we committed 


bint in those regions never dreamed of. We cer- 

nly went i ‘ > OD ay ; ° 

by : om a the repast, the trouble only war} ourselves to the feathers, and were soon in 
ow which to choose, the trout or the venison. Dressslend 

« . 


After dinner the rain ceased, and we concluded 
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When we arose the next morning, we found 
that we had not been deceived in our calcula- 
tions the preceding evening; the atmosphere 
Was as pure and clear as it possibly could be, 
and the magnificent landscape lay with its dewy 
morning freshness in Kden-like beauty be ‘ore 
us, as thouga it had never been defiled by sin, 
and its inhabitants had never rebelled against 
their Maker. : 


we surveyed the glossy surface. “Come on,” 
said Jack Brewster, ‘‘ye need’nt be afeared, 
plenty of gals has gone across, and never no. 
thing happened to ’em, and lots of men, fat and 
lean, and all sorts, has said they darsent, and 
then they've come and done well enough.” We 
thought it would be too bad to throw away all the 
labor of the ascent thus far, and we kuew how 
terribly we should be laughed at, if we returned 


Breakfast being despatched, we started in 
a wazou for the southern shore of Lake 
Placid—distant five miles—the road is practica- 
ble for wagons as far as Benuet Pond, where we 
Were joined by our guide; from thence we 
tramped three-quarters of a mile to Lake Placid, 
where boats were in waiting, in which we soon 
took our places for the row; the pure, sweet air 
and the beautiful scenery made the trip exceed- 
ingly pleasant, and, before we were aware of it, 
our boats had thrust themselves into the cedars 
which thickly skirt the shores, and we found 
ourselves at the foot uf the mountain. 

We certainly found the ascent no joke. Prof. 
Emmons sajs the mountain is 4.900 feet high— 
other measurements wake it 5,400 fect. Climb- 
ing one mile, perpendicularly, into the air, will 
be pretty sure to bring the perspiration from the 
bones, if not from the marrow. Qur route lay 
along the murgiu of a ravine, through which a 
torrent rushes from the top of the mountain to 
the lake. Sometimes our route lay through 
masses of tangled roots, sometimes we were com- 
pelled to climb over wind-slashes of fallen trees ; 
then our way would lay through wet meadows 
of moss; and again we had to struggle through 
heaps of boulders; but whatever was the nature 
of the ground, we were always climbing higher 
and hizher, steeper and steeper ; every succes- 
Sive period being harder than the last. After 
we had ascended about four thousand feet, we 
came toaslide. About forty years ago, an im- 
Mense mass of rock detached itself from the 












































without accomplishing our object. So, in much 
fear and trembling, we laid flit on our faces, 
wriggling across, very much after the pattern of 
a caterpillar, and at length found ourselves safe 
ly on the other side of the slide. 

From this point the ascent was terribly severe, 
the ground was of a coarse gravel, which slipped 
beneath our feet, aud we could only get along by 
the aid of the bushes, making frequent stops fur 
rest. At length we reached the summit, very 
tired and very hungry, glad enough to throw 
ourselves upon the rocks and rest, while Brew 
ster went down almost two hundred feet to britg 
up fuel for the night’s encampment. For this 
space, the mountain was entirely denuded of 
trees; but at this distance below, there was a 
belt of dwarf oaks and cedars, which Brewster 
chopped and lugged up upon his back. — It was 
arranged, at the fuot of the mountain, that Bill 
Nye should remain below and catch a mess of 
trout, while we were making the ascent under 
the guidance of Brewster. We had now the satis 
faction of seeing Nye make his appearance with 
a noble string of trout, weighing from a pound 
to one and three-quarters each. Some large 
rocks had been rolled together, and a heavy tar 
paulin stretched over them for a roof by one of 
the Wilmington guides, and of this we now 
took possession. A fire was kindled, and the 
trout, dangling from the end of a long-forked 
stick, were roasting over the blaze. After mak- 
ing a hearty meal, we felt in the humor of et 
joying the landscape which was stretched at out 
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top of the mountain, sweeping in its course all] feet, aud, selecting a convenient locality, we — 
the trees and svil before it, and leaving a smooth | took in the full glory of the scene. Looking oo 
inclined planed of hypersthens rock from the| towards the north, we could trace the river er 
top to the bottom. "This slide it was necessary | St. Lawrence fur seventy miles of its course, and om 
to cross, as tle path thenceforward lay upon the | the slender line of the Sorel river was traced & vas 
opposite side. We are almost always liable to|the extreme limits of vision; beyond the his c 
overestimate angles of inclination, but it cer- | St. Lawrence lay the flat lands of (‘anada; 00 — 
tainly seemed to us that the descent was at least | this side of it the county of Clinton, with pers The 
55 degrees ; and asa thin film of water was con-| of St. Lawrence and Franklin ; on the east hy a ht 
Stantly flowing over it, the journey across seemed | stretched the several ridges, with their inter a 
sufficiently perilous ; especially, as it was evi-| mediate valleys, which we have referred to a the a 
dent that a body once set in motion at the top, | the beginning of this article; beyond tbem hy the . 
could not possibly be arrested in its course until | Lake Champlain, with all its wealth of islands, tat 
it reached the bottom. Some of the party treat-| bays and headlands ; and still farther was the tat b 
ed the matter very coolly, and walked across the | long green slope of Vermont culminating io the , 
slide with as much unconcern as they would | undulating ridge of the Green Mountains; 

have walked across a house fluor; but it was not | still beyond this, the peaks of the White i 

SO easy a matter for some of the rest of us; we | tains of New Hampshire loomed up in the dit One 


must confess to a tremendous fluttering of the 
nerves, and a strong palpitation of the heart, as 


tant east; west and south lay over thirty lakes, 


with their mountain boundaries. The gt# 
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Indian Pass was in full view, and in the dis-| then wrapping ourselves in blankets, and mak- 
nce, as though it terminated it, loomed up} ing pillows of our boots, we stretched ourselves 
Yount Goodwin in all its fair proportions.| on the bare rock for our slumber. 


Tahawus, the cloud-splitter, reared its awful 
head, with Mounts Colden and Mclotyre on the 
right hand, and Gothic Mountain on its left. 
The names of the mountains piled up in this 
direction would swell into a weary catalogue, 
vere we to enumerate them. The view seemed 
to impress us, as though the whole vast plateau 
had once been in astate of violent ebullition, and 
bad become suddenly solidified into these gigantic 
forms. These stupendous sweeps of vision, so 
full of grandeur, speaking so eloquently of the 
power of Him “who holdeth the waters in the 
hollow of His hand and weigheth the mountains 
ina balance,’’ prevented us at first from realiz- 
ing the exquisite beauty of the minor features; 
but our awe-struck vision became gradually ac- 
giswmed to the sublime panorama in its totality ; 
fe were enabled to individualize the various 
fatures which constituted it. The general as- 
yet of the country was of an unbroken forest ; 
but just at our feet the cultivated towns: of 
Vilmington and Joy, sharply divided by the 
Joy Mountains, reposing in their rich verdure, 
fwmed delightful oases in the wild forest re- 
gon. We traced the Ausable from its rise in 
the Indian Pass very nearly to Keeseville ; here 
md there the Saranac river disclosed itself 
trough the tree-tops; the Saranac lakes, with 
heir island and investing mountains, were in 
‘ight; und Lake Placid and its islands lay under 
wat the south. Now the sun is setting, and 
is light, by sundry reflections and refractions, 
8 beginning to be polarized. The mountain 
ides glow with the most delicate colors, which 
tuntinue to intensify as the sun declines ; Mount 
Marey is of the deepest azure; the sides of 
Melntyre present a greenish tinge; the Keene 
Mountains are brown ; the Joy Mountains shade 
ifinto orange. These colors do not appear like 
the ordinary colors of reflection. 

The sun had now fallen below the horizon, 
bt ere it faded out of sight, we noticed the 
farious phenomenon of the projection of the 
itadow of the mountain we stood on towards 
ike east, its base resting on the Green Moun- 
ins, and its top upon some fleecy clouds which 
ing near their summits. 

The air had now become so chilly, that we 
mght the shelter of our hut, where we heaped 
Wtresh supplies of fuel, and we conversed ou 
é glorious scenes of which we had just been 

¢ witness; it sounded strangely solemn on 

lonely mountain peak, as the Dominie sung 
beautiful hymn of Cowper’s— 


“Ere God had built the mountains, 
Or raised the fruitful hills.” 


Once more we looked out on the wide lands- 
“ape as it lay basking in the moonlight, and 


(To be continued.) 


iiss dallas asec 
THE LITTLE CANDLE. 
BY HENRY BACON. 


Cheerful the little work-girl sat, 
And swift her needle flew, 

While the dark shadows of the night 
Their gloom around her threw. 


A little light alone was here, 
As there she sat and wrought ; 

And well she knew how dear to prize 
What her own toil had brought. 

“T must be quick,” she musing said ; 
“ My little candle wanes ; 

And swiftly must my task go on, 
While yet its light remains.” 

And then she plied, with wondrous skill, 
The little shining steel, 

And every ray of that small light 
Smiled on her patient zeal. 

Ere the last glimmer died away, 
Her task was neatly done; 

Sweet was hep rest,—and joy to her 
Came with the morning sun. 

Ah, is not /ife a little light 
That soon will cease to burn, 

And should we not from that dear girl 
A solemn lesson learn ? 

While yet our little candle shines 
Be all our powers employed ; 

And while we strive to do our tasks, 
Life shall be best enjoyed. 

<ncciaglaitaesrd 
TRIFLES. 

** Who hath despised the day of small things?” 

Why do we speak of “ a little thing,” 
And “ trifles light as air?” 

Can aught be a trifle which helps to bring 
One moment's joy or care? 

The smallest seed in the fertile ground 
Is the germ of a noble tree; 

The lightest touch on a fest’ring wound, 
Is it not agony ? 





What is a trifle ?—a thoughtless word, 
Forgotten as soon as said? 

Perchance its echo shall yet be heard, 
When the speaker is with the dead. 

That thoughtless word is a random dart, 
And strikes we know not where ; 

It may rankle long in some tender heart 


~ : ? 
Is it a trifle there? 


Is ita trifle—the first false step 
On the dizzy verge of sin? 

‘Tis treacherous ground—one little slip 
May plunge us headlong in ; 

One light temptation, and we may wear 
Death’s galling chain for aye ; 

One little moment of heart-felt prayer, 
May rend those bonds away. 


Drops of water are little things, 
But they form the boundless sea; 


‘Tis in little notes that the wild bird sings. 
Yet his song is melody. 


; 
| 
: 
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Little voices, now scarcely heard, 
In heaven shall bear their part ; 

And a little grave in the green church-yard 
Holds many a parent heart. 

This world is but little, if rightly weighed, 
And trifling its joy and care ; 

But not while we linger beneath its shade ; 
There are no trifles here. 

The lightest burden may weigh, like lead, 
On the faint and weary soul, 

In the uphill path it perforce must tread, 
Before it reach the goal. : 

Cease then to speak of “a little thing,” 
Which may give thy brother pain ; 

Shun little sins, lest they haply bring 
The greater in their train. 

Seize each occasion, however small, 
Of good which may be given; 

So, when thou hearest thy Master’s call, 
Thou shalt be “ great in Heaven.” 

English S. S. Quarterly. 


ete 


THF CONDITIONS OF LIFE. 


It is hard to know whether more to admire 
the variety of the forms under which food is 
supplied to the animal creation, or the simplicity 
of the fundamental plan. The number of outri- 
tious substances baffles calculation, and embraces 
the utmost diversity of kinds, adapted to every 
variety of climate, circumstance or habit. While 
the living organism, on the one hand, can build 
up a solid frame from liquid materials, on the 
other it can pour iron through its veins, and re- 
duce the hardest textures into blood. There is 
a squirrel in Africa that feeds on elephants’ tusks ; 
and marks of his teeth is a welcome sight to the 
ivory-collector. The cunning creature selects 
—for there is scope for epicurism even in this 
hard fare—the tusks which are richest in animal 
matter, and which are, therefore the most valu- 
able. But under what diversity of furm it may 
be presented, food is in its essential nature always 
the same. To give us active bodies, it must be 
an active substance; that is, it must consist of 
elements which tend to change through he opera- 
tion of their chemical affinities. 

To furnish food for animal life isin one aspect 
a simple problem, though wrought out in infinite 
complexity. It is to provide matter in unstable 
equilibrium, as it is said, or constantly tending to 
assume new forms, like waves raised in water by 
the wind. Yet it must nut be utterly incapable 
of retaining its existing form, but should be deli- 
cately balanced, as it were, so that it will admit 
of being transferred and molded in various ways, 
unaltered, and yet will undergo change immedi- 
ately when certain conditions are fulfilled. Given 
a substance thus composed, ard there is food. 
For we must not limit our ideas here to that 
which happens to be food for us, or for the crea- 
tures likest to ourselves. Food is found by some 
creature or other in circumstances the most 
widely diverse. There is hardly a poison known 
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that does not afford sustenance to some form of © * 
life. Corrosive minerals in solution afford nuty. 
ment to peculiar kinds of mold or cell plants 
Even the gastric juice—the “ universal solvent 
—will sustain, without losing its properties, ity _ 
special fungus. The fable of Mithridates, who 
accustomed himself to eat all deadly things with 
impunity, is more than realized in nature. Life 
in its widest sense almost refUS€S to recognizes 
poison. What is death to one organism supports 
another. Thus many diseases—an ever-increas. 
ing number of them indeed— are found to Got 
sist in the development-of. parasites ; a new andy 
hostile life invadingthe old, and flourishing 

its destruction.’ / ome Of the most viru 
vegetable poisons differ but slightly in compa 
tion from perfectly ‘wholesome substances: 
Cornhill Mag. 


-_—---0—- ——  ————O— 
A MICROSCOPIC AGE. 


"H curea le 
If I were to point out what is the oe aa 
ing characteristic of the present century, here, if 
not think that I should dwell upomat as a sciegay 9% «time to 
tific age, or as a commercial age, or as a mechan- Agas: 
ical age, or as a literary age, Or as a Missionary menced 
age (by all of which epithets it has been describe te 
ed), but as a microscopic age. Nothing appears fally co 
to be so wonderful as the change which has oe know a1 
curred in the common doctrine of magnitudes, modest) 
Little things have become great, and greatthings devoted 
have become small. As the modern science of ot 
chemistry could not spring into existence until the sues 
an accurate balance was invented’ so the modem differen’ 
science of physiology and the whole theory of all.” 
mortal life, as we now comprehend it, has grown 

out of the microscope. This is a literal fact, 

and it is symbolic of a much wider one,—that 
all modern research has become microscopie, 
Painting has become microscopic, and gives w , 
details of mosses and lichens, which half a 
century ago would have been laughed at as a use 
less waste of time. History has become microseo 
pic, and enlivens the descriptions of courts and 
Senates with a minute account of carpet and 
cakes, dresses, dinners, and other trivialities 
Poetry has become microscopic, and tells us thay 
the meanest flower that breathes can givé to the” 
bard thoughts that do lie too deep for tears— 
W. James’ Magazine. 
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ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC. 


A portion of Gen. Sherman’s command have landed 
on Edisto Island, about twenty-five miles southeast 
of Charleston, and a portion of Gen. Butler’s Division 
have crossed the Mississippi from Ship Island, and 
taken possession of Biloxi, a watering place upon the 
Gulf coast. 


Two hundred and oe Federal prisoners, 
who were taken at Bull Run, and confined in prisom 
at Richmond, were received on board the George 
Washington, near Newport News, and conveyed 
Baltimore, where they arrived on the 4th inst. 


Auting 
bales. 
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* On the 2d inst., Mason and Slidell, with their sec- 
retaries, took their departure from Fort Warren, and 
were placed on board the English sloop of war Ri- 
paldo, to proceed to England. 


Tue Paciric RaitRoaAD AND TELEGRAPH GRANT.— 
The party employed to survey the line through 
Sonora and Chihuahua will start from New York on 
the 11th inst., and consist of twenty persons. The 
survey is to be completed within one year. 


A destructive fire-has occurred at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Five hundred-bales of cotton, en route for Europe, 
had arrivéd at Panama from Peru, anda much larger 
amount is going via Gape Horn. Efforts are making 
sto raise a very-large crop the ensuing year. It is of 

__ superior quality. ’ 
'. The Cashmere goat has been introduced into Cali- 
fornia, from which is expected the most satisfactory 
results. ‘ 
New Grape Vines.—Otr Consul to Japan, who has 
just left here for that point,.has taken instructions 
r eee Seed'and Agricultural Departui®#t to pro- 
cure a largé amount of séeds, and a quantity of grape- 
¥inetuttings. It is said that they have some of the 

nést grapes in the worldin Japan. They will reach 
heré, if nothing unusual occurs in transportation, in 
time to be digtributedsfor spring. 

Agassiz, the greatest living naturalist, has com- 
menced in*®he present number of the Atlantic Month- 
ly, a series@farticles entitled “ Methods of Study in 
Natural History.” They should be read and care- 
fully considered by every young man who wishes to 
know anything of the laws of nature. See with what 
modesty this new Cuvier speaks of himself: “I have 
devoted, my whole life to the study of nature, and 
yeta single sentence may express all I have done. 
Ihave shown that there is a correspondence between 
the succession of fishes in geological times, and the 
different stages of their growth in the egg. That is 
all.” 


FOREIGN. 


Late European journals report the death of two 
distinguished Prussians—Prof. Wilhelm Hensel, 
painter to the Court of Berlin, brother-in-law of the 
late Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy—and the well- 
known Dr. Theodore Mundt, the poet. 


Ayton Hartincer, of Vienna, the first who applied 
printing in colors to the illustrations of works on 
Natural History, has at last succeeded in printing 
oil paint on canvas. 

The Emperor of Russia has given 125,000 francs to 
M. Otto Struve, a distinguished Russian astronomer, 
aiees purpose of erecting an observatory on Mount 

_marat. 

“# Tie OLWPatus.—There are eight thousand labor- 
ers now engaged upon the Suez canalin Egypt. It 
is intended that steam communication will be estab- 
lished by it between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. 

A hillock onthe coast of Normandy, above Cha- 
teau Gaillard, has fallen into the sea, carrying with 
itthe ruins of the old chapel of Richard Cceur de 
Lion, of which all traces have now disappeared. 


England pays annually about $170,000,000 for 
cotton—all imported. After retaining sufficient for 
her own wants, the balance is re-shipped to different 
parts of the world, in the shape of manufactured 
ods, the proceeds of which amount to about 
250,000,000. 

The export of cotton from Bombay to England 


:Aating the present year was estimated at 920,000 
8. 
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Tue Society or FrienDs AND THE THREATENED WAR 
wiTtH EnGLann.—Letters have been received in this 
city by prominent Friends, giving an account of a 
memorial which was addressed by the Society in 
England to the Government, asking that all due 
measures might be taken to prevent a war between 
England and America. The memorial was dated 
12th mo., 12th, and was addressed to Lord Palmer- 
ston and Earl Russell. It set forth the belief of the 
Society that war was unlawful for a Christian, and 
that bloodshed between two countries so closely al- 
lied would prove a serious injury to the human 
race. It spoke of the entente cordiale heretofore ex- 
isting between the nations, and appealed to the 
British Queen to make an amicable adjustment of the 
Mason and Slidell difficulty by arbitration. Europe, 
in the opinion of the framers of the memorial, would 
be ungenerous to drive matters to extremity “vith the 
United States, “at the time when they were in a 
struggle for their national integrity, if not for their 
national existence.” It was further urged that, after 
the sacrifices made by England to abolish slavery, it 
would be humiliating for the nation to be engaged 
in active co-operation with the South. The me- 
morial also contained the following passages :— 

“ A question of international law which, if it could 
be submitted to a competent tribunal of able jurists, 
whether European or American, or to the mediation 
or arbitration of any independent State, might proba- 
bly ina few hours be settled tothe satisfaction of all 
parties, appears to be in imminent danger of occa- 
sioning a vast destruction of human life, a prodigious 
waste of treasure, a total interruption of trade and 
social intercourse, and an incalculable amount of 
moral evil; while it is just as impossible, in the na- 
ture of things, for the question of right or wrong to 
be really cleared up by such anappeal to the sword, 
as it was for the guilt or innocence of the accused in 
mediaeval time to be settled by the wager of battle 
or the passage over burning ploughshares. 

‘* May He who still ruleth in the earth by His pro- 
vidence, as well as by His grace, grant that the wis- 
dom which is from above, and which is pure, peace- 
able, gentle, and easy to be entreated, may so prevail 
in the councils of the two Governments, and in the 
hearts of his people, that the impending scourge of 
war may be averted from the kindred nations, on 
each side of the Atlantic, and from the waters of 
that ocean which should unite rather than divide 
them.” 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

FLour ax®p Meat.—There is very little inquiry 
for Flour for export, and a few hundred barrels were 
disposed of at $5 62} a 5 75 per ber bbl. for extra, 
and $5 75 a $6 00 for extra family. There ig a 
steady home consumption demand ranging from 
$5 25 for superfine up to 6 75 for common and fancy 
lots—according to quality. Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal are very quiet. Small sales of the former at 
$1. The latter was at $3 per barrel. 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are small, and 
prices are firm. Sales at $1 32a $1 35 for Penn- 
sylvania and $1 35 for mixed red. Southern white 
is worth $1 40 a 1 45. Sales of Pennsylvania Rye 
at 73c., Delaware at 65c. In Corn there is less 
activity, and itis in limited request, Old yellow at 62 
cents, and new at 56258 cents. Oatsare dull at 38 
cents for both Delaware, and Pennsylvania. No sales 
of Malt or Barley. 

Seeps.—Cloverseed is very quiet, and selling in a 
small way at $4 25 a 4 50 per 64 pounds. Nothing 
doing in Timothy. The market is bare of Flaxseed, 
and it is wanted by the crushers at $2 15 per 
bushel. 
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704 FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
FOR SALE OR RENT 1 ELLWOOD ZELL has removed his office to the & 
: large 2d floor over Nos. 17 and 19 south Sixth 


THE property known as the ATTLEBOROUGH | street below Market, and having purchased most of 
§ ACADEMY, located in Attleborough, Bucks | the stock of S. C. Hayes, late at No. 439 Market g 
county, Pa., 206 miles from Philadelphia, 7 from | who retires from business, intends to keep a larg 

Bristol, Pa., and 9 from Trenton, N. J.; where daily } assortment of School Books and Stationery, to whieh ' F 





stages pass the premises, connecting with the rail- the attention of Teachers and Merchants is invited, 
road and steamboats, by which easy communication 1 mo. 9—2m. 


is had with Philadelphia. The building was erected : ss 
expressly to Secemanadiate a first class Boarding and hc EMOVAL—GENERAL BOOK BIN DERY 
Day School, for which purpose it has always been Cuar.es H. Maror takes this method of inform. 
used. The present occupant, 8S. Baghelder, intends ing the public that he has remaae his Bindery from 
relinquishing the business on account of the death of the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 

























he eekly the more convenient and accessible location, No. % 
For any further information, apply to the sub- North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City VOL. 
scriber, Agent for the owners : Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personala, 
JOSHUA RICHARDSON tention to business, to keep all his old friends ang” 1 
« Attleborongh, Bucks county, Pa, | make many new ones. Large and smallorders 
1 mo. 11th, 1862—3t ’ 7 Trade on the most Liberal Terms; also, Jos Buy 


in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &¢.,/iq 


—— — — —— | handsomely and well botind to order at reasoi 


}UBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY T. E. ZELL, at | rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practical 
p No. 17 and 19 South Sixth St. Old and rare books carefully rebound. 











Cts. | Periodicals, &e. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and” 
Conversations on the Queries,..........ceccsccssssese 25 | Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in featand’ 9 Ever 
Watchword,...... 0... Abs’ venkcdadnes Ghebrmesnaoneeenesass 25 | durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con. vance 
Oe CIRO 5s and bn snexsennentanieies sosnsisniecassossnsss.o 20} venient and central place to call; or their orden Con 
THOS. Bll Wo0d, ......06c00s veseeseses o: daidaverehensewens 6os .15 | through Dispatch will receive promptattention. expen 
Testimonies Of Truth,......... soe secssrseseceesseeseeees 15 Boux and JoB PrinvixnGc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- The 
Treasury of Facts,—single number,........0.seeeee 12 Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other it is r 
Essays by S. M. Janney,.......seeeeee Gatsecosrescoceesese .12 | Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Ste#m Power} neatly the St 
Devotional Poetry,...........cccccccccessesceccssseresecses ¢ 2! and with despatch, at the Lowest Rgices, AGE? 
Thoughts for the Children,.........ccccscesssseceresseeee «12 | The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
JUVENILES. | New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
(Bound in puper.) se pp. 12mo. , being very suitable for Schools and 
Poetry on cards,—per dozen,........ eeeccces ceceseccece 12 | Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
The Good Shepherd, ......... 0000 secccscecsccecses cveree, o 05 | eyes of old persons. Furnished witha Pales- gin 
BO PROGIPEY BOD, iccisscccksstoccsscccsntscosccessers ee .05 | tine for reference. CHARLES H. } 7 Tes 
DOOD GOd SOOKE MS j.00000000800000800 0000s cnsessces sseces -05 Bookbinder an isher, Jf 
WO BOWE 600580060 occes. scdcceosecrsesscocgppecuenssecengees 05 | No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite Bank. b 
James Parnell,.......0.00- cccscrses coccosesesecesccceeccee ge 205 _ mo. 19, 1861—lyr. 
Mary Dyer, ..... possness eaenncecsscccess: congipioes sesenett _—— ’ 
Frank’s Walk with Cousin Anna,......... ererers 05 
AO DN aasiesniiseisscncaasenctlion, sitesi .03 Phyanl Shatin —_ Suitonke 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, 8. E. corner Chestnut ai 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of schol 


A SU BSC RIBER to this paper is desirous of ob- 
ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimi 


taining the following numbers to complete his 








} 
set, and the publisher is authorized to purchase| 7 .'. , Lee Collewes lecntadiin Sauenal 
them, for which four cents for each number will be | ton In oe ee re ocated in sarge @ 
Sart ae Mirae é : from New York to St. Louis. Best works on B 
paid, if delivered at this Office. | aaal Pe iar tal Law. Phone 
Wal 48.3. 2, 3, 4, 80. } a enmans Mp, ae aw, — BS 

~ i—@™ a eee i cor eae a tot he 

“a r « 29 9 me 4 yrepare é a ) clio ) 

es ni — re Oy 25, OP, St, 23; 58, OS should enter these Colleges. Write for information. : 

a 11 mo. 30, 186!—ly. vit 

“ VIIIL—39. : he 
Sngy Capea Ep ———— | Vf, M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lebigt HR” 5. 

TNDERTAKING —Wy. He ACOCK, General Fur. \ and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North : 

} nishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Street, | Fifth street. a in 
Philadelphia. A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and to 

Also, Furniture made to order, repaired, varnished | Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly wo 
and upholstered. Matresses made and repaired. on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. git 

Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully REFERENCES—J. M. McKim, Samuel a Dill- mt 
attended to. wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Caspar 

1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williazason, Ww. A® ” 

saa a aa ae 9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 @. 

\CHOOL PROPERTY FOR RENT.—A large and { [,.‘RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter he 
tJ commodious dwelling, and school-room, situa- k Hats, French and American Felts. Men’s and my 
ted in the village of Fallsington, and convenient to | Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. fu 
Friends’ Meeting, where a boarding school has been| STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made lis 
successfully kept for the last four years, for rent on | order at short notice. pe 
favorable terms. For particulars address either @uas. LAING & CO., ; ne 
James R. Stackhouse, or William Satterthwaite, Falls- N. E. cor. Sixth and Chagtnut Sts., 7 th 
ington, Bucks Co., Pa., or Mark Palmer, Edgewood, Amos J. MicHenrr. Philada.7 
Bucks Co., Pa. 12 mo. 28—6t. | 4th mo. 6th, 1861—ly. 7 H 





